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HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Marseilles Spreads—from $2.50 to $15.00; 
Blankets—all sizes and qualities ; 
Tickings—of every grade ; 

Table Linens—from 31c to $3.50 per yard ; 
Napkins—in great variety, from $1.00 ap; 
White Flannelse—from 25c to $1.25 per yard : 
Plain and Twilled Colored Flannels ; 

Plain and Twilled Red Flannels ; 

Bureau Covers—all prices ; 

Canton Flannels—from 12}¢c to 45 ; 

Towels and Toweling in great variety ; 

Bird Eye Linens from Auction, 25 and 31c. ; 


STOKES & WOOD, 
&. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila., 


N. B.—The best stock of new and desirable Plain 
Goods to be found in this city. 


-—s SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 


814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO BEPAIRING, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23. 49 33: North Second St, Philada, 








CRAFT & TAYLOR, 
Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marker Street, PHitaDELPuia. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 


ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


BDWIN OR AFT. M. B. TAYLOR, 


“{SAAO G. TYSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 


Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 
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SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out bis Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &. 


Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 





CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 3l-ly 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R, RICHARDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. 
33-6m 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 924 Cherry St. 


ig WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh &t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. J 
Special attentior paid to repairing Fine Watches. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY 


Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden 
Street to No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects 
to continue ber business of 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


She hopes that her friends and customers wil 
continue to favor her with their patronage. 
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GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN'S GLEN. 


To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and tbe grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new House, situated on one of the highest points 
overlooking the Glen, about 400 feet above the town 
of Watkins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with 
gas, contains SIXTY-TWO ROOMS, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which, is entirely new. Suites of rooms 





BOOKS 


IS8UED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 

as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonsson, 
PD. Fe 0 kiss. Seceubenves wasses-Sageeees Price 25c. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
JANE JOHNSON. Part First.........ceeeseeee Price 12c. 


for families or companies of Friends can be secured | Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 


by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring quiet 
repose, may rest assured of being accommodated, 
while for others, ample opportunities are afforded 
for active exercise in the exploration of the almost 
endless variety of the wonders of nature here con- 
centrated. 

Upon arriving at the town of WaTEINS, enquire 
for the Porter oF THe GLEN Mountain House, who 
will show visitors to the coach and carefully take 
charge of their baggage. Terms $3.00 per day or 
$18.00 per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 

Proprietor. 


WANTED 


A suitable Friend, as Trader at the Indian Agency 
Store, Nohart, Nebraska. He will be guaranteed 
$800 perannum. Must command a small capital 
and be interested in the cause of the Indians 
Apply at once to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
513 Commerce St. 


KEYSTONE BANK, 


Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 


Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at Oue Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 
Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen jin- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 
L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. _ 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 


William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors 
below Chestnut. Dealers and families will find « 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Government 
Java Coffee. Friends from the country will find it 
to their interest to examine our fresh stock and 
prices ; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to 
10 lb. box by express at the lowest cash prices. 
Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. 


A Nieut Scuoor for colored adults is now held at 
the Bethany Mission school-house, Brandywine St. 
near 16th, five evenings per week, from 7 to 9 o’clock. 
The attendance is from 50 to 60. A teacher is em- 
ployed, but to make the school more efficient, ad- 
ditional teachers are needed. Those interested are 
earnestly invited to give voluntary assistance in 
teaching, one or more evenings of each week. 


A. K. PARRY, 


612 Spring Garpren STREET, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarne, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds. 








Jang Jonnson. Part Second............:--Price 20c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. TowneEnp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 

swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 
Janz Jounnson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
‘ 108 “« “ Second. “ 35c. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hargist K. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 49c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth ...........Price 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Facts"—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonneon. 
' 6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each........ seoseeeePrice [5 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 MO. 64 PP..cccccccccccee cscccccccccecces -Price 20°, 
Memoir of Margaret Brown, by Benjamin Hat- 
LOWELL. 18mo. 176 pp., Cloth............ Price 50c. 
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MATTRESS, FEATHER, | 


AND 
BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH ST., 


Below arch, Philadel 
CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


BED TICKING, 
FEATHERS, 
FEATHER BEDS, 
FEATHER PILLOWS, 
FEATHER BOLSTERS, 
FEATHERS BY THE POUND, 
MATTRESSES OF EVERY KIND, 
SPRING COTS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 


BLANKETS, 
COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 
ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
p@- We are constantly adding to our assortment 


of Goods, in order to meet the requirements for all 
seasons of the year. 
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ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh St. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Nicholas and Margaret Brown, card size, 25 cts. 

Many other rare and interesting pictares of per- 
sons and places. A new Photograph of Swarthmore. 
College. For sale by John Comly, 144 North Sev- 
enth Street. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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CORNONICATIONS MOST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE T0 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 
he Twenrr-mints Volume commenced on the 2d of 
Third month, 1872, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh th~ mail. To those receiving it 
Shrough our carriers, Tare Douars. 
| SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 
It is desirable that al/ subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 
REMITTANCES by mail should be in cHecxs, DRaPTs, or 
- O, MONBY-ORDERS ; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 
AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 





BARCLAY AND HIS ASSAILANTS. 
(Oontinued from page 643.) 


We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
things which were looked upon as important 
by Robert Barclay, William Penn, and 
others, as the fruits of the Spirit, and there- 
fore held as living testimonies, and some that 
are considered to belong to our minor views 
and practices,—now that they are acknowl- 
edged to bo making their way ig the world 
more generally, perhaps than at any former 
period, under an increasing sense of the in- 
consistency with the Caristian walk and call- 
ing of what they are opposed to,—are fast 
losiag their hold upon us, or are being treated 
much more lightly, if not altogether lowered 
or falling into decay. The adoption of the 
externals or “ mourning” is rapidly increas- 
ing with us, while a society has lately been 
formed wholly to discountenance these prac- 
tices among rich and poor alike. As to the 
general subject, a “‘ Woman’s Dress Associa- 
tion” has recently been instituted altogether 

without our borders. Again, the right and 
qualification of women to preach the gospel 
is becoming much more extensively acknowl- 
edged, while on this vital question a tone of 
depreciation is sometimes to be heard in our 
midst. Some forms of speech—not those 
which many deem technical, but others that 
involve a clear and decided principle —are 
freely used, and have crept into our official 
or semi-official documents at our meeting- 
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houses, and on other public occasions. Many 
of our members are satisfied to contribute to 
the maintenance of officially paid ministers, 
and in some matters acccept of their official 
services, without any serious recognition of 
our discipline. Conscientious persons through- 
out the country are allowing themselves to 
be distrained upon, rather than support cer- 
tain appropriations they disapprove of; 
while our testimony against ecclesiastical de- 
mands, once so consistently held, and for the 
faithful maintenance of which our predeces- 
sors suffered so largely, has become a mark 
for controversy, until it has almost disap- 
peared. 

We know that these things held as mere 
matters of rule,—as well a3 our testimonies 
against war, and against oaths, which are 
still preserved almost intact,—are compara- 
tively lifeless, and cannot take rank above 
plain moral precepts, unless they spring 
from deep inward coaviction, as always so 
based by Robert Barclay and his friends. 
Separated from their living root, our practi- 
ces become as the dry and withered branches 
of a sapless and decaying stem ; and in our 
very denial of formality, we sink into the 
worst of forms) With so little outward to 
attract, if we once yield up the true spiritual 
ground of every one of our testimonies, or 
dilute them down to mere conformity, our 
profession will become, in the face of our 
protests to the contrary, the most dry and 
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sprang. Speaking of his friends collec- 
tively, William Penn says, in one of his 
most mature works, written after the experi- 
ences of his return from his first visit to 
America,—“ Their fundamental principle, 
which is as the corner-stone of their fabric; 
and indeed, to speak eminently and properly, 
their characteristic or main distinguishing 
point or principle, namely, the Light of 
Christ within, as God’s gift for man’s salva- 
tion ; this, I say, is as the root of the goodly 
tree of doctrines that grew and branched out 
from it.” (Rise and Progress 4th ed.) 
Doubtless it may be said the complaint is 
no new one; that it is the old, old story of 
the decline of the Society, and departure from 
its first principles, almost from its rise, or at 
least the second generation ; and equally af:- 
fecting nearly every other religious move- 
ment, even Christianity itself, according to 
the well-known course of events, or law of 
human nature. I have a scarce old volume 
(1703), written by an “enemy” of course, 
which contains the picture of an elderly man, 
with his hat on, in a bending, decrepid atti- 
tude, supporting himself on crutches, with 
the legend, “ Quakerism drooping, and its 
Cause sinking!” The difference, however, is 


this. Defections then came from the margin, 
and were partial, leaving the heart or respon- 
sible portion sound ; now they are general, 


and may be said to have reached the head in 
some cases, that is, in the attacks upon our 
central principles, as far as regards the oppo- 
sition to Barclay. The universality of the 
principles of the early Friends is one of the 
most certain tests of their truthfulness. 
Whatever would narrow them down or limit 
their expansiveness in any way, is inimical to 
their true spirit, and equally to Christianity 
itself. The Society of Friends, upon the 
— of George Fox, Robert Barclay, 

Villiam Penn, and their coadjutors, is 
invulnerable from without. -Its vitality can 
only be impaired, its influence dissipated, its 
mission diverted, and its dissolution brought 
within the visible horizon, by desertion or be- 
trayal from within. The divorce of morality 
from religion is one of the lapses, along with 
the current theology of the higher professors 
of the present day, into which many of our 
modern teachers have fallen, and which did 
not belong to our early Friends. Great as 
are the moral principles of our Society, it 
can never stand upon them alone. If once 
the cementing bond of their true spiritual 
basis is lost or depreciated, we have nothing 
left to hold us together worth contending for ; 
or that other bodies do not posses, in some 
respects, in a superior degree. There can be 
no doubt about disintegration having set in 
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formal of all the formalities out of which we; to a large extent in the body; and what 


| ought still more to alarm those who have the 


prosperity of the Society, and not partial 
views or partizanship, truly at heart, is, that 
some of the finest minds amongst us, and 
some of the most conscientious, are being 
alienated, on one side or the other, from our 
small numbers. 

The education of the world has not so far 
advanced,—although its progress can be dis- 
tinctly traced, as far as we have authentic 
history, from the antediluvian and patriar- 
chal periods, all through the Hebrew annals, 
down tothe advent of the still more glori- 
ous Christian dispensation, and with various 
stages of retrogression since, to the breaking 
out of the Reformation, and the great en- 
largement of modern thought,—but that the 
large proportion of human minds, the ma- 
jority perhaps among all classes, even of 
those who are awakened toa vital sense of 
true religion, are unable to do without some 
external support, an outward frame-work of 
some or of several kinds. In times of pros- 
perity and quietude there is always a tenden- 
cy, in the religious, as in the political world, 
to repose upon the past; to be very jealous of 
any forward or expansive movement ; to any 
exercise of freedom that might unsettle or 
endanger, although the life may freely have 
outgrown the old boundaries. With this 
class of mind the scaffolding is part of the 
building, which cannot be swept away with- 
out endangering the foundation, however 
sure it may be laid. They often assume the 
side of law and order, though really abnor- 
mal in any but a very limited sense. But it 
is neither kind nor wise to seek to deprive 
them of that upon which they lean, before 
they are able to bear it, by undue or needless 
antagonism, unless such action is forced upon 
the subjects of a higher law by the necessity 
of self-defence. The early Friends were an 
outburst on the side of spiritual truth and 
freedom, towards which that which is most 
prosperous and established in the world is 
always the most intolerant. An unceasing 
supply from the same living well-springs was 
required, to the very utmost, by them; and 
is equally so by their successors. A close 
study of the idea of church government, as 
first initiated in the mind of George Fox, 
and carried out by Barclay, Penn, and others, 
has brought me to the conclusion, that, like 
as in the primitive church, it was instituted, 
along with its officers, mainly for the pur- 
poses of piety and charity ; for the charge of 
the poor ; for mutual comfort and strength- 
ening ; and to incite to love and good works. 
With the necessities of the times among 
Friends it may be added, for the record of 
sufferings ; for the passing of marriages ; to 
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watch over the discharge of civil duties in 


general; to counsel and aid one another in 
the outward affairs and perplexities of life, 
so as to throw, as it were, over everything 
secular a religious atmosphere; to promote 
the advancement of Truth upon every occa- 
sion ; and finally, to repreas disorderly cun- 
duct, and where persisted in by a walk and 
practices contrary to their own professed prin- 
ciples in those who so acted,—whereby the pro- 
fession of Truth was likely to be bronght 
into dishonor,—to testify against it; and not 
for the erection of ecclesiastical tribunals, in 
any proper sense. There is no doubt an ap- 
pearance of the kind in one of Robert Bar- 
clay’s works on church discipline, written for 
a special purpose, under the pressure of the 
exigencies of the times, when the adversaries 
of the early Friends invidiously sought to 
confound them with the “ Ranters,” and other 
abnormal sects of the day; some of whom 
were shamefully licentious. But the func- 
tion is so associated ; is placed so completely 
as the dernier resort of the church; is so 
carefully guarded; and the judgment based 
so exclusively upon the “ mind of the Spirit,” 
—without which Barclay denied all authori- 
ty to any assemblies whatever,—that I cannot 
believe he meant it to be applied to specula- 
tive opinions, or differences in the complex- 
ion of belief, where the walk was orderly. 
Even if so, it is a point upon which in these 
days, with the expansion of thought and in- 
telligence, we may surely advance, on the 
grounds and in perfect accordance with the 
principles laid down by Barclay himself. 


Scattered throughout the country, and of 
almost every position and occupation in life, 
though mostly of the humbler and middle 
classes, Friends were of one heart and one 
mind ; and those who ceased to unite with 
them, in the one source and fountain whence 
all true doctrine flows, went out from them. 
The modern exercise of our discipline has, 
in some respects, fallen into a condition al- 
most the reverse of its original theory. Writ- 
ten and printed codes can scarcely fail to 
have an effect of their own, when once inau- 
gurated. They were quite at after-growth in 
the primitive Christian churches, when the 
fresh fervor of the first animating power and 
virtue began to decline. If not the actual 
causes, they have been the main instruments 
of the fierce strifes, the bitter dissensions, and 
the ultimate and inveterate schisms among 
the innumerable sects, from the earliest ages 
down to the present times. The Friends were 
not a sect, properly speaking, and were never 
designed to lapse into one, according to Geo. 
Fox’s original inception and sense of spiritu- 
al order and obligation. It is carefully re- 
corded of him, that he assumed no personal 
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authority. He and many of his first follow- 
ers were far too universal for anything short 
of the full restoration of pure and simple, 


of “ broad, unfettered, spiritual Christianity ” 
itself. Being the freest from all human ac- 
cretions, and the least clogged by the various 
interventions and scholastic systems of men, 
by learned subtleties of words, and by the as- 
sumptions of the finite intellect, the Society 
of Friends, when its principles are properly 
and intelligently understood, stands out as 
by far the most catholic of all the churches ; 
and therefore the nearest to the original type. 
Limitations have since crept over us, as well 
as over others ; and it seems as if such were the 
normal tendency. Those who are conversant 
with the extreme virulence with which the 
views so fearlessly put forth by our early 
Friends were met by their opponents,—some 
of the bitterest of whom were of those who 
had gone out from them,—will make allow- 
ance for their occasional utterances, as far as 
they could cooscientiously adopt them, when 
driven by their adversaries into what might 
seem to be an approach to the more popular 
and orthodox language. In almost all con- 
troversy, the mode of dealing is, to select out 
what is considered the most objectionable in 
the thought or writing of our opponent,—or 
rather the meaning we choose to put upon it, 
—and insist upon that being the criterion or 
standard of the whole. We have not charity 
or comprehensiveness enough of mind to 
conceive that the same words may stand in a 
very different connection, or be susceptible of 
a very different application in the apprehen- 
sion of others, than in our own,—especially 
on points that are abstruse,—or we require 
our meaning to be accepted as the only right 
and just one. And because in our code or 
system one form of thought or series of ex- 
pressions is held to be incompatible with 
others we de2m vital, we are apt to pronounce 
upon their incompatibility in any other code 
or system; and therefore that in no case 
can they be consistently held together. As- 
sumptions of this nature are the sources of 
numberless misunderstandings, and of many 
harsh judgments. If, according to the rule 
so commonly adopted, those which may be 
described as the “ worst passages” were 
culled out of the writings of George Fox, 
Edward Burrough, Robert Barclay, William 
Penn, the great and good Isaac Pennington, 
George Whitehead, Stephen Crisp, and a 
multitude of others,—and judged of alone,— 
they would, every one of them, there is little 
or no doubt, be disowned by some, at least, 
of our present subordinate meetings; and 
except for the deference due to traditional 
respect and consistency, perhaps, even on ap- 
peal, by the Yearly Meeting itself! 
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The truth is, that in all that relates to the 
aseociation of ideas, or to educational bias, to 
habits of thought or matters of opinion,—if 
imbued with a proper sense of humility and 
with Christian charity,—no man is a judge of 
another man’s consistency,—simply because we 
do not each occupy the same points of view, 
and cannot get into those of one another, ex- 
cept by the enlargement of our mutual knowl- 
edge and our breadth of vision, and by each 
being drawn nearer to the true centre. 

Only the One all-seeing Eye,— 
The Merciful,—tke Just,— 
Can ever in fuil measure ty 
Us, creatures of the dust. 
(To be continued.) 
einmesniaialipiilastinnions: 
BRIEF NOTE3—NO. 11. 
THE CHRISTIAN WARRIOR, 


The reader may well] be startled at the un- 
natural association of characters in this cap- 
tion, and perhaps will accept it as a poor at- 
tempt at irony. It is not so, but is a theme 
for solemn inquiry. 

Christian Warrior! To many the idea is 
altogether irreconcilable. “It hath been 
said, thou shalt love thy neighbour, and 
hate thine enemy ; but I say unto you, love 
your enemies ; b/ess them that curse you; do 
good to them that hate you ; and pray for them 
which despitefully use you.” —( Matt. v. 43-4.) 

Here is the key to the problem the punctum 
saliens of the argument. Let the warrior 
come forward and assume the badge of dis- 
cipleship with Christ, which is Love. Let 
him gird himeelf with this Love and march 
forth to the angelic music, Glory to Gud in 
the highest; ou earth, peace, and good-will 
to men; to bless, to do good unto, and to 
pray for bis enemies; and he will soon find 
the warrior swallowed up in the Christian. 
Then, but not until then, can he claim to be 
called a Christian Warrior. 

But, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
So long as the military profession is made the 
royal rvad to civil and political promotion 
to self-aggrandizement—tro long as a sub- 
servient priesthood shall find the sword an 
effective herald of the bloody cross which 
they bore, with the inscription “ By this con- 
quer”’—so long will we hear the cry—Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians. 

Those whose business it is to manufacture 
and mould religion for their own and the 
public accommedation—dealers in the “ sil- 
ver shrines tor Diana,”—find no difficulty in 
reconciling the character of the warrior with 
that of the Christian, and it remains to be 
true—like priests, like people. Thus they 
continue to “crucify to themselves, the Son 
of God, afresh; and to put him to an open 
shame.” Does not the severe reprehension 
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of Jesus apply tothese? “Let them alone, 
they be blind leaders of the blind; and if 
the blind lead the blind, they both shall fall 
into the ditch.” 


If this is a true representation of the pop- 


ular religion of the day, we need not marvel 
to hear Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, on a 
recent occasion, in Philadelphia, thus express 
himself, 


“There is a feeling abroad in the land, 


that the profession of a soldier is not favora- 
ble to Christian character.” immediately 
adding: ‘“* Not so do I 1ead the gospel of Je- 
sus.” 


No; I suppose not. The learned Bishop 


knew that the gospel of Jesus did not afford 
reading for his purpose, and adroitly selected 
that which was extraneous to the gospel. Let 
us gee. 


“ When Gcd’s herald came to tell of the 


coming of the Messiah, the first men who went 
to meet him were Roman (?) soldiers.” Those 
Roman soldiers could not have been Chris- 
tian soldiers, for Christ had not yet mani- 
fested himself to the people. 
Formula had not been announced. We also 
read of a “generation of vipers,” who went 
out on the same occasion, and we have the 
same authority to apply the term Christian 
to them—Christian vipers—as to the soldiers. 


The Christian 


“ When our Lord began his ministry, it 
was to the Roman centurian that he said,— 


‘I have not found such faith; no, not in Is- 


rael,’” 

But the centurian, as if conscious of the 
great disparity between his calling and the 
Christian standard, answered, “ Lord, I am 
not worthy that thou shouldst come under 
my roof, for I am a man under authority, 
baving soldiers under me.” 

“ When he hung in torture on the cross, 
the one that bowed his head and heart, and 
eaid, ‘this was the Son of God,’ was the 
captain of the guard.” And probably con- 
tinued to be a oman soldier still. 

“ And when that Gospel was preached to 
the Gentile world, the first man received into 
the Christian Church was one of the bravest 
soldiers of Rome, who had been permitted to 
call his legion, ‘The Italian Band ;’ and his 
captain had the name of Czar.” 

Now, what has this flourish of eloquence 
and learning—this pretended reading from 
the Gospel of Jesus, to do with the question 
at issue? All those men were born and 
lived under the Gentile regime which recog- 
nized might as the standard of right; with 
conquest and plunder as its legitimate em- 
ploy ment. 

lt undoubtedly was the mission of Jesus 
to call the people away from the traditions 
of the Fathers to repentance, and amend- 
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meat of life. To lead them out of the shad- 
_ ows and carnal observances of the law into 
the more glorious light and liberty of the 
Gospel Day. There is a vast space to be 
travelled over between Romanism and Chris- 
tianity, and if the men referred to had re- 
nounced heathenism and submitted them- 
selves to the transforming power of the Christ 
upon their spiritual nature, we may safely 
conclude that a corresponding change would 
be manifested in their lives and conduct. 

It remains for Bishop Whipple to interro- 
gate his witnesses further, or to seek other 
readings that he may furnish a clear, affir- 
mative answer to the following questions : 

1. Did the witnesses which he has brought 
upon the stand become true converts to 
Christianity at the times referred to? 

2. Did they, after being so converted, con- 
tinue to maintain the profession of a soldier ? 

Until these questions are satisfactorily 
answered, nothing can be predicated upon his 
readings. They are but dust in the balance, 
and perhaps a little in the eyes of his audi- 
ence. It is useless either to affirm or deny; 
but it is a reasonable presumption that the 
brave Cornelius—the captain of the Italian 
Band—as many others have felt constrained 
to do, would doff the Roman sword and 
buckler, and put on “ The helmet of sal- 
vation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is 
tne word of God.” 

It may not he irrelevant to confront our 

y good Bishop Whipple with the late Bishop 
of Landaff. In his Life of Bishop Watson, 
he says: 

“Tam persuaded that when the spirit of 
Christianity ehall exert its proper influence, 
war will cease throughout the whole Chris- 
tion world.” “ War has practices and prin- 
ciples peculiar to itself, which but illy qua- 
drate with the rule of moral rectitude, and 
are quite abhorent from the benignity of 
Christianity. 

Who shall decide when Bishops disagree ? 

Christian soldiers! Christian warfare ! 

The profession of a soldier favorable to 
Christian character!!! Impossible!! The 
Christian and the warrior are antipodes to 
each other in principles and in practice. 
They stand in direct antagonism. They are 
represented by the adverse brothers, Cain 
and Abel. 


Cain, the cruel, vindictive, blood-thirsty 
Cain, was the first warrior, and a fit repre- 
sentative of his class, ‘“ From whence come 
wars, and fightings? Come they not hence, 
even of your lusts?” 

Abel, the meek, loving, non-resisting Abel, 
was a befitting antitype of the coming 
Christian. The characters of the brothers 
are completely antipodal. 
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The nature and spirit of war is not neces- 
sarily affected by the numbers engaged in it, 
though the extent of the wrong may be great- 
ly intensified thereby. ‘Lhe single fisticuff, 
the murderous duel on the field of dishonor, 
and the conflict of nations, are essentially sim- 
ilar. They originate from similar causes ; 
they are instigated by similar brutalizing pas- 
sions, and a thirst for blood; and they tend 
to, if they do not always, end in similar results, 
the wanton destruction of life and property. 
They cause man to become the prey and 
victim of his fellow-man. 

There may be significance and a purpose 
in Bishop Whipple j urneying from his dist- 
ant home in Minnesota to the land of Penn, 
and the city of Brotherly Love, there to as- 
sert the claims of the soldier, whose proper 
emblems are the Eagle and the Tiger, to the 
character of the Christian, whose emblems 
are the Dove and the Lamb. Should he 
again visit us for this purpose, it is to be 
hoped that he will show readings in, not oué- 
side of the gospel of Jesus, and adduce 
some other than Roman soldiers as witnesses 
to prove the fraternization of the Christian 
with the professional warrior. 

Let me not be thought uncharitable. While 
I would have charity I must be truthful to 
the convictions of my own mind. And my 
convictions are that Christianity has gone 
down into Egypt and is there held in bon- 
dage and sorely oppressed. It is required by 
its cruel Task-masters to knead the plastw 
clay; to mix in the stubble; and to mould 
and fashion it to whatever patiern their self- 
ishness, their caprice, or their interest may 
require. 

Vhen the day shall come for its deliver- 
ance out of this bondage, it will have a lon 
journey to make through the wilderness o 
apostasy, before it can enter the Promised 
Land, where “ Glory to God in the highest ; 
on earth, Peace, and Good-will to men,” 
reigns supreme. 

Yet, [ do charitably hope and believe 
that as we endeavor faithfully to follow and 
obey the manifestation of Light which is af- 
forded us, that, although we may not be per- 
mitted to cross over the Jordan, we may, 
nevertheless, be favored to lay down our 
heads in peace as we journey on through the 
wilderness Zionward. 

E. MICHENER. 
Toughkenamon, Pa, 11th mo. 24th, 1872. 


Tue mind never puts forth greater power 
over itself than when, in great trials, it yields 
up calmly its desires, affections and interests to 
God. There are seasons when to be still de- 
mands immeasurably higher strength than to 
act.— Channing. 
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SOCIAL RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 

A writer in the Christian Register, com- 
menting on the subject of social meetings for 
eonversation and prayer, has these judicious 
remarks: 


There is a demand, in some of our societies, 
for meetings for conversation and prayer. In 
some societies the demand is acceded to. In 
some, it is thought it would be well to try the 
experiment. Some persons feel that it is some- 
what derogatory to their reputation for piety, 
if the society to which they belong does not 
make use of them. But they are often at- 
tended by difficulties of various kinds. And 
those difficulties are no charge against the 
piety of the people, or against the doctrines 
of the denomination. ” " ro 

It is not easy to talk upon the subject of 
one’s own religious experience. And, truly, 
when that experience is the best, when it is 
most healthful, most vatural, in accordance 
most with God’s influences upon the soul, then 
often it affords the least materials for talk. 
The history of prosperous nations, it is gener- 
ally thought, may be for years summed up in 
a sentence or two, how each man sat under 
his own vine or fig-tree, doing what was right 
in his own eyes, with none to molest or make 
him afraid, while a quarrel or a battle may 
take pages or volumes for its recital. It is so 
with the heart. 

Nothing is more difficult, often, than for 
people to understand the movements of their 
own minds, People are as much in the dark, 
often, concerning their own consciousness as 
they are about the digestion of their food. 
They know they are well, but how they be- 
came 80, what digestion is, how food is changed 
into their own living systems, they never in- 
quire, and inquiry would not improve their 
health. They love and labor and pray; and 
are at peace. 

But religion, its hopes and fears as we per- 
sonally entertain them, its determinations and 
its aspirations, are, often not for others’ minds 
to know. Others have no right to know them. 
They cannot profit by the knowledge of them. 
We fail of profit, if we undertake to reveal 
them. Anatomy of the human subject is un- 
dertaken after death; and death is sure to 
ensue, if we dissect our own frames to look in 
at the sources of life. Of all sentiments which 
we may entertain, religion is most character 


ized by its chasteness. It is between ourselves 
We 
cannot go into the market-place, to tell there 
our love for a wife, a husband, a friend. There 
to dilate, to tell when first we met the one we 
love the most; with what events the love was 
first connected, how it dawned upon us, and 
how it first came in fullness to our conscious- 


and our God. It is our relation to Him. 
































ness; with what fears it was attended, and 
with bow much conviction of our own ill-de- 
sert; what life it might be to us, and yet how 
unworthy we might be to entertain it. Will 
a man or woman tell this to the crowd ? Such 
profanation is uncommon. Reverence forbids, 
We do not even tell about our business affairs 
to the multitude, our bargains, our projects, 
our losses, our gains; but only to some con- 
fidential friend or two. We, surely, in our 
sincerity are much more reticent about the 
ains and losses of the soul. 

But shall we have no religious conversa- 
tion? Yes; whenever, wherever,—not the 
formal and appointed hour calls, not the ap- 
pointed plan offers opportunity or makes de- 
mand,—buc whenever, wherever the soul 
prompts, and in whatever way. But, as in 
the blessed family circle, the members do not 
sit around the room, with epeeches in order, 
to tell how much they love one another, but 
only in the midst of their work reveal their 
affection by the light of the eye and the smile 
that irradiates the face; and as all this love 
shines out the more, the more their common 
labors are pursued for others’ good, for the 
poor, the discouraged, the forlorn, so in all 
our assemblies where the old and the young 
assemble to employ themselves about good 
works, to consider suffering and provide 
means for its relief, the spirit of religion, not 
talked of, grows. People then get to be Christ’s 
and to help him, and yet say afterwards they 
never saw him hungry and athirst, never 
visited him sick and in prison. Thus they 
learn to love God, though afterward, in the 
imperfectness of their thought, they only say, 
“ We have loved men whom we have seen; 
we fear we never loved God whom we have 
not seen.” 


A SELFISH LIFE. 


Tis a vile life that, like a garden pool, 

Lies stegnant in the round of personal loves; 

That has no ear save for the tinkting lute 

Sct to small measures ; deaf to all that beats 

Of that large music rolling o’er the world. 

A miserable, petty, low-roofed life, 

That knows the mighty orbit of the skies . 
Through nought save light and dark iu its own cabin 





+ wee 
From the Boston Transcript. 


HORACE GREELEY. 


In many ways this able and distinguished 
man had made himself known by word and 
deed at home and abroad, and revealed with 
singular openness and emphasis his mental 
powers, his diversified opinions, the traits of 
his character, the quality of his temperament, 
ithe extent of his acquisitions, and even the 
peculiarities of his daily walk and habits. 

Pr éminent as a journalist, he was in many 
ways a distinguished American, and one who 
as a thinker acd writer exerted no small or 
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narrow influence on his generation. His 
weakness wherein he was weak, and his 
strength wherein he was strong, were alike 
patent; and the recollections of his busy life, 
almost every hour of which - was autobio- 
graphical, either in present activities or re- 
corded reminiscences, are nearly as vivid to 
the public as they were to himself. * * 
His sudden decease is something very sad, 
and suggests of itself comments no words are 
needed to express. He died of overwork, 
severely tried in many respects, and from a 
prodigal expenditure of vital force, the fatal 
effects of which could not be avoided even by 
the greatest simplicity and temperance in 
caring for the body so constantly taxed by 
the toiling brain and nervous excitement. 

* * His countrymen, of all sections and 
arties, will join in recalling the numerous 
right, instructive, beneficent and efficient 

portions of his years of faithful enforcement 
of what he believed to be for the good of his 
kind, and unite in sincere regret for the loss 
of one whose large claims to esteem and affec- 
tion are beyond all cavil. 


———_-<68--—— 


THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL, 


Many of the ancient Greek and Roman 
philosophers, as has often been shown by 
quotations from their writings, admitted not 
only the possibility but the necessity and re- 
ality of Divine influences on the mind for the 
attainment and practice of virtue. Seneca 
declares, “It is God that comes to men, yea 
more, he enters into them, for no mind be- 
comes truly good but by his assistance.” 
Plato has remarked, “ that virtue is not to be 
taught but by the assistance of God.” And 
he introduces Socrates as declaring, “that 
wheresoever virtue comes, it seems to be the 
fruit of a Divine dispensation.” These con- 
siderations show, not only that the exercise of 
a Divine influence on the mind is possible, 
but that the want of it has been felt, and the 
reality of it admitted, by the greatest men 
living under the glimmering light of nature. 
This augurs something in favor of its reason- 
ableness and accordance with sound philoso- 
phy.— Thomas Pearson. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTEBS. 


Before rising this morning, as is my custom, 
I passed many of my fellow beings in mental 
review, and I could think of no one to whom 
I could not cordially extend the hand of 


friendship, or to whom I would not gladly do 
a kindness or from whom I could not receive 
an act of kindness, while there were very 
many to whom my heart flowed out in feelings 
of near affection. This seemed a favorable 
preparation to begin the duties of the day. 
What a comfort it is to find so much to love 
and appreciate as the circle of our acquaint- 
ance widens; it makes us realize in a degree 
how much there is that is good and lovely in 
the world of which we know nothing. But 
we may confidently believe these qualities are 
not hidden, but shine to gladden the hearts 
of surrounding friends, and the waves of their 
cheerful influence may unknowingly reach 
us, distant though we be. 

If friends would invite attention simply to 
watchful obedience to the manifestations of 
God in the individual sou] as the “ one thing 
needful” and the only means of becoming 
acquainted with the doctrines and principles 
of Friends, how it would gather and retain 
the young friends of our fold. 

I am favored to feel a greater trust than I 
once did,in the superintending care of the 
good father and under the influence, I believe, 
of His love, I can say farewell. 





I feel, dear —— to call thy attention to 
the text so often quoted, “the meek will he 
guide in judgment, and the meek will he 
teach his way.” Not long since this was 
brought to my notice, with the enquiry imme- 
diately following in my mind, who are these 
meek ones? Are they not those who are 
simply recognizing their dependence for all 
that can nourish the spiritual life upon that 
revealed will of the Supreme which discovers 
to them their respective duties? And are not 
these meek and humble ones often found to 
be the boldest in declaring that which is given 
them, or doing what is required? Is not this 
state of mind often ascribed to the retiring 
and diffident? When could we see as the 
searcher of all hearts sees, those whom the 
world calls humble, whom even professors of 
the Christian name call meek, would be found 
to be the opposite, because they exercise their 
own wills in opposition to the will of God, 
and refuse to do much that is required at 
their hands. It matters not for what reason 
their obedience is withheld, whether it be from 
a lack of confidence in their own powers, & 
shrinking from the fear of man, or whatever 
else, when we disregard the Divine call or 
neglect to obey His command, we cannot 
claim to be the truly meek and humble, no 
matter what our deportment among men 
may be. 

But when we cheerfully acquiesce in all 
that is opened to us, we then manifest that 
meekness under which the Lord will teach 
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us, and that humility under which we shall 
be led in the path of true judgment. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 14, 1872. 








THE printed Extracts from the minutes of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting have been received. 
As there is not room for them in this week’s 
paper, they are unavoidably laid over, as are 
also several other articles. 

“ Unity or Action.”—We refer the friend 
who writes to us on this subject to our edito- 
rial in No. 51 of the 28th volume, and to 
several interesting communications published 
in our paper about that time, when the sub- 
ject of which he writes was fully agitated. 

While equally concerned members of our 
Society feel conscientiously called to dissimi- 

larity of action when a friend is publicly ex- 
ercised in prayer, we see no alternative but 
to leave each one to exercise his individual 
conscience, (which our correspondent advo- 
cates), so far as it does not interfere with the 
rights of others. We know no Scripture au- 
thority citing us to unity of action, and we 
are less concerned for the appearance of uni- 
formity before the world, than that we should 
endeavor to keep the “unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace,” “‘ until we all come into 





the unity of the faith’—“ unto a measure of 


the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 


THe GrowtH oF Common Sensr.—Dr. 
Carpenter, in a valuable essay on “ Epidemic 
Delusions,” ina late number of the Popular 
Science Monthly, speaks encouragingly of the 
common sense of the present age, in compari- 
son with that of the past. He enumerates, 
among other delusions, the self mortification 
of the early Christians, the strange tortures 
inflicted upon themselves by the Flagellants 
of the thirteenth century ; the “ Dancing 
Mania,” which followed the great plague in 
the fourteenth century ; the religious frenzy 
of the Convulsionaries of St. Medard, and 
the epidemic belief in witchcraft, which for- 
merly infected the most philosophical minds. 

To these aberations he finds a modern 
parallel in the table-turning, tipping and 
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rapping delusion, which has attracted so much 
attention in this country. He points out the 
unreliable and utterly absurd character of 
many of the so-called phenomena, which were 
examined, tested, and exposed by Faraday 
and other scientists. The careful observa- 
tion and philosophical investigation of the 
visible phenomena of nature is, he believes, 
putting an end to all absurd superstitions. 


“ It is the growth of common-sense, which 


is the most remarkable feature in the progress 
of thought during the last century. The dis- 
coveries of science ; the greater tendency to 
take rational and sober views of religion ; 
the general habit of referring things to prin- 
ciples ; and a number of influences which I 
cannot stop particularly to describe, have so 
operated on the public mind, that every gen- 
eration is raised, I believe, not merely by its 
own culture, but by the acquired result of 
the experience of past ages ; for I believe 
that every generation is born, I will not say 
wiser, but with a greater tendency to wisdom. 
I feel perfectly satisfied of this, that the child 
of an educated stock has a much greater 


power of acquiring knowledge than the child 
of an uneducated stock ; that the child that 
is the descendant of a race in which high 
moral ideas have been always kept before the 
mind, has a much greater tendency to act 
uprightly than the child that has grown up 
from a breed that has been living in the gut- 
ter for generations past. I do not say that 
these activities.are born with us, but the ten- 
dency to them—that is, the aptitude of mind 
for the acquirement of knowledge, the facili- 
ty of learning, the disposition to act upon 
right principles—I believe is, to a very great 
degree, hereditary. Of course we have la- 
mentable examples to the contrary, but I am 
speaking of the general average. I am old 
enough now to Jook back with sume capacity 
of observation for forty years, and I can see 
in the progress of society a most marked evi- 
dence of the higher general intelligence, the 
greater aptitude for looking at things as they 
are, and for not allowing strange, absurd no- 
tions to take possession of the mind ; while, 
again, I can trace, even within the last ten 
years, in a most remarkable manner, the pre- 
valence of a desire to do right things for the 
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right’s sake, and not merely because they were 
politic.” 
MARRIED. 

MIDDLETON—BARBER.—On Fifth-day, Eleventh 
month 21st, 1872, under the care of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, Alfred H. Middleton to Elizabeth 
M., daughter of Henry A. Barber, both of this city. 

DIED. 

ARMITAGE.—On Tenth month 31st, 1872, Lizzie 

W., daughter of Jacob and Hannah W. Armitage, in 


the 28th year of her age; an esteemed member of 
Abington Monthly Meeting. 

EVES.—On the 22d of Eleventh month, 1872, 
Anna, wife of Jobn P. Eves, in the 75th year of ber 
age; an esteemed member, and for many years an 
Elder of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting, held at 
Milleville, Columbia County, Pa. 

ENGLE.—Near Mullica Hill, Gloucester County, 
N. J., on the 29th of Eleventh month, 1872, Beulah 
L., wife of Asa Engle, aged 42 years. 

WILSUN.—At Gallipolis, Obio, suddenly, on the 
18th of Ninth month, of whooping cough, Mary 
Maud, infant daughter of J. S. and R. D. Wilson, 
aged 13 months. 

WILSON —Near Easton, Talbot County, Mary- 
land, un the 28th of Eleveoth month, 1872, Sarah 
A. Wilson, in the 731 year of her age; a consistent 
member of Third Haven Monthly Meeting. 


MINUTES OF THE EXERCISES OF BALTIMORE 
YEARLY MEETING. 


The condition of our Religious Society 
within the Yearly Meeting, as reported from 
the constituent Quarterly Meetings, being 
about to claim attention, the meeting was 
gathered into great solemnity—the pervading 
feeling seeming to be, that we were not en- 
gaging in our own labors, but that it was the 

rd’s work that had called us together. The 
overshadowing presence of that Holy Spirit 
which had gathered our fathers in the infancy 
of our Church, was felt to be near, with the 
evidence sealed upon many minds that we are 
still the objects of His gracious regard; and 
that our endeavors thus to advance the glo- 
rious cause of Truth and Righteousness in 
the Earth, was owned by the Great Head of 
the Militant Church, which wars not with 
flesh and blood, but with “principalities and 
powers, and spiritual wickednesses in high 
places.” 

Under this precious covering, we were en- 
abled to enter upon the consideration of the 
State of Society within our borders, with 
quietness of spirit, and a feeling of brotherly 
condescension, giving occasion for a living 
expression of thankfulness to our Heavenly 
Father, that we could consider the various 
concerns of Society in such beautiful order, 
without the aid of any visible presiding head. 

We still have to mourn that so many of 
our members fail to avail themeelves of the 
privilege of attending our mid-week meetings, 
and gaining the spiritual strength to be de- 
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rived from mingling with their fellow-mem- 
bers in social worship. The chief cause of 
this was believed to be a lack of religious life. 
Those men.bers who are found attending our 
large meetings, and neglecting the small ones 
at home, were tenderly and affectionately ex~ 
horted to greater faithfulness to this duty, 
and more dedication of heart to the service 
of our Heavenly Father, that thus those little 
meetings may be held in the life and power 
of God. 

It was clearly shown, that if we would 
deepen in the Divine life, we must draw 
nearer the Fountain in our own souls, look- 
ing not to man, or to the wisdom of men; for 
it remains to be a truth that “Paul may plant, 
and Apollos water, but God alone can give 
the increase.” 

A living concern was also expressed for the 
tender Lambs, the precious children commit 
ted to our care—that they might be taken to 
meeting, and not left with those whose influ- 
ences and examples may be hurtful to their 
tender minds.. They were instructively 
likened to the flowers and plants in the gar- 
den and the field; and we were reminded of 
how much time and care was thoughtfully 
devoted to the nurture and training of these, 
in order to produce beautiful specimens and 
good crops, and with what general success. 
And this was regarded as strong ground for 
the belief that a corresponding care and de- 
votion directed to the training of the dear 
children, in gentleness, love, patience, truth, 
simplicity, moderation, and all the virtues, 
would be equally blessed, and alike success- 
ful. They would then, as a part of this cul- 
ture, be taken with their parents to our re~ 
ligious meetings, where their pure spirite 
might be partakers of the ‘Fountain of Liv- 
ing Waters ;” and mingle with us in our si- 
lent meditations ; lending their inspiring pre 
sence to animate our hearts, and kindle anew 
the flame of devotion. 

Our neglect of this im~ortant duty was 
shown to be a prolific cause of the non-atten- 
dance of our meetings; but we were comforted 
in the belief that a brighter day is dawning 
upon us, in the movements of the younger 
members of our beloved Society, giving pro- 
mise of a more hopeful condition of things 
in the early future. 

The subject of Gospel Ministry considered 
as a Divine gift, was feelingly adverted to as 
one of the means ordained by infinite wisdom 
to build up the Church of Christ, and advance 
to cause of righteousness in the earth. A 
truly baptized minister—one who is humbly 
brought into harmony with the Divine mind 
—becomes as mouth for the Lord. This is 
called in the New Testament the Gift of Pro- 
phecy ; for he that ministers under this influ. 
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In connection with the education and train- 
ing of young people, a concern was felt that 
the fact sheuld be continually recognized ; 
that they are three-fold beings—having bod- 
ies and souls, as well as minds—and their 
true education requires the harmonious and 
simultaneous development, cultivation and 
training of all these. The excess of the cul- 
tivation of either one, while the others are 
neglected, produces a deformity. In too 
many instances, at this day, the effort is to edu- 
cate the mind too exclusively. There is a vast 
amount of unwritten knowledge of great 
value, which can be acquired only through 
the various industrial pursuits. It is believed 
that a great loss is sustained by so few of 
our children learning trades; and au earn- 
est concern was felt, that the attention of pa- 
rents may be affectionately invited to the 
subject. In the acquisition of any trade. 
much valuable unwritten knowledge is ac- 
quired ; the muscles, besides being strength- 
ened, become educated and trained, so that 
each movement in many operations suggests 
the succeeding one, and the process is con- 
ducted almost without thought. The posses- 
sor of these muscles has a fund of wealth in 
them, upon which he can draw in any emer- 
gency of life. 


Our testimony against War, and in favor 
of Peace, continues to claim our earnest at- 
tention. Too much care individually cannot 
be exercised in keeping free from all influ- 
ences and manifestations of the spirit of war, 
and in cultivating the sublime principles of 
peace. We are made to rejoice in the belief 
that a great advance in this direction is at 
present existing, giving reasonable ground 
for hope that the day is rapidly approaching, 
when nation will no longer lift up sword 
against nation, but “recognize the Golden 
Rule of doing unto others as we would have 
them to do unto us, as beiag as applicable 
between Natious, whether strong or weak, as 
between individuals,” thus removing the 
cause of war. 

A wide-spread concern exists throughout 
our Yearly Meeting to advance our testimony 
against intemperance. This insiduous evil, 
although we ourselves are measurably clear 
of its hurtful influences, seems to be worming its 
way into the very vitals of civil society around 
us; and we were encouraged to make any 
needed individual sacrifice that may be re- 
quired, even to total! abstinence if necessary, 
in order to lend our example and aid to re- 
move the evil—manifesting a willingness to 
do everything in our power in that direction, 
which does not conflict with individual free- 
dom. 

Favored with the crowning Presence of the 
Master of all rightly gathered assemblies, we 


ence, speaketh to edification, exhortation, com- 
fort, and to a renewing of spiritual strength. 
The view was expressed, that if all were faithful 
to their impressions of duty, very few meet- 
ings, if any, would be left without some of 
its members being called to the ministry and 
qualified-to hand forth the bread which Christ 
hath blessed, to nourish those present that 
they faint not on the way. Yet it should be 
remembered that the primary object of meet- 
ing for Divine Worship, is not to hear what 
a brother or a sister may have to declare of 
their experience in the way of Truth, but 
rather to wait upon God in the silence of all 
flesh, and to be taught of him through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. Those who 
have passed through deep spiritual baptism, 
and believe themselves called to express in the 
assemblies of the people—even a few words, 
under an humbling sense of the Divine pre- 
sence—should not hold back, and thus expe- 
rience that poverty that attends the withhold- 
ing of more than is meet ; not yet move for 
ward further than the Power accompanies 
them, and the Guide shows the way. Itshould 
be borne in mind, too, that when a clear spir- 
itual Truth is presented to us, accompanied 
by an impression that it should be uttered, 
by witbholding it, we keep from others that 
which is not our own, but belongs to them, 
and we are therefore unfaithful Stewards of 
the Lord’s goods. 


An ardent desire was felt that the Lord of 
the harvest would qualify aud send forth 
more laborers into His field, for he that la- 
boreth receiveth wages and layeth up fruit 
unto eternal life. There is a diversity of 
gifts dispensed to His obedient servants by the 
Head of the Church, and each one should 
endeavor to occupy his talent in promoting 
the good of mankind, thus serving and glori- 
fying God, who dispenses His various bless- 
ings—in teaching the childre:, in visiting 
the sick and ministering to their necessities, 
in comforting the afflicted, in supplying the 
wants of the poor, and in helping the widow 
and the orphan—only through His obedient 
children, whose hearts are brought into har- 
mony with His attributes by the influence of 
His Spirit, so that they are as hands and feet 
for Him. These are the true Disciples of the 
Blessed Jesus, who went about doing geod, 
and declared that inasmuch as ye have done 
these acts of kindness, charity, and love “to 
one of the least of my brethren, ye have 
done them unto me.” Whenever we extend 
kindness and blessings to our fellow-creatures, 
we serve and glorify God. We then become 
instruments of good, or ministering angels, 
¢o operating with Deity in diminishing the 
sorrows and advancing the interests of hu- 
manity. 
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have been enabled to transact the important 
_business which has claimed our deliberations, 
in harmonious and brotherly feeling together. 
Humbly grateful to the Author of all Good, 
we acknowledge the favor with deep feelings 
of love and affection; and desiring each 
others welfare, we now separate, to meet again 
at the usual time next year, if so permitted. 
WiLtraAm Woop, Clerk. 































WOMEN’S MEETING. 


The following Minute of Exercises was 
read and approved : 

We have to acknowledge that our meeting 
has been blessed, and that harmnny and love 
have pervaded our several gatherings. The 
review of the state of Society has presented 
the usual condition as regards the attendance 
of meetings. Ona First-days they are gener- 
ally well attended; at other times mostly 
small. The cares and allurements of the 
world tend, in very many minds, to keep 
them from public worship on week-days. 
There must be an individual desire of com- 
muning with the Father of Spirits, before we 
ehall feel in full measure the high privilege 
of withdrawing from the world, and sitting 
in quiet places with our friends in social wor- 
ship. Many true laborers have been earnest 
in proclaiming the comfort and consolation 
there is in dedication to the Master’s service. 
Much interest has been expressed in the iso- 
lated little meetings, where but few assemble, 
who long for the sympathy and companion: 
ship of Friends. Those who have not the 
same outward discouragements, have been 
called to examine whether there has not been 
in such places work for them which has been 
unheeded. Encouragement has been given 
to attend to little openings for service; for 
at times, even the very little spark may kin- 
dle the dormant fire, and a simple word of 
encouragement may cause to gush forth feel- 
ings that only wanted such cheering warmth. 
In such cases a blessing may rest as much with 
visitors as visited. Our testimony to silent 
spiritual worship is an important one—“ the 
fields are already white unto harvest,” and 
we want not to call to a formal working, but 
that we may be awake to our duties and see 
to it, that we neglect not right opportunities 
for labor. Weare comforted in fiading from 
reports that love prevails among Friends; 
and as it abounds more and more, a growth 
in higher things may be experienced. 

We see many departures from that simpli 
city which has ever been encouraged among 
us, as keeping us from much that is eosnar- 
ing, and as an important aid in forming the 
Christian character. Yet we are not discour- 
aged—we think there has been a growth 
among the young, and prayerful desires have 
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been felt that, having a purpose in life, they 
may be true to their convictions and become 
humble followers of the Divine Master. 
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Mothers have been tenderly called to feel 


the responsible position they hold. They are 
the formers of character; the future welfare 
of their children depends upon their present 
faithfulness, and earnestly we would entreat 
them to seek, by prayer, for aid in their work 
of love. 


An increased concern has arisen among us 


upon the spread of Intemperance in the 
land ; and we have felt it is time for us to 
make an advanced step in our testimonies 
against the increasing evil; and we trust that 
the concern may be a living one among - 
Friends. 
either handing them for drink or using them 
for culinary purposes, has been earnestly 
pressed upon the attention of Friends, so that 
we may avoid puttiog any temptation in the 
way of those who are endeavoring to over- 
come a taste for such things, aud which might 
be awakened through our thoughtlessness. 


The use of intoxicating liquors, 


Some dear friends have been drawn among 


us by an interest in First-day Schools, which 
are doing a good work, and their company 
and sympathy in our several sittings have 
been felt to be precious. 


Our meetings have been characterized by 


harmony and love; and we greatly desire 


that the concerns, which have so deeply im- 


pressed us while together, may continue with 


us; and that we may return to our homes 
with renewed resolutions to dedicate ourselves 
to our Master’s work. 

With reverent thankfulness for the many 
favors received, concluded to meet again next 
year, if so permitted. 

Sigued on behalf of the meeting. 

Mary G. Moors, Clerk. 


- 0). + 








For Friends Intelligencer. 


“LEAVE US NOT ALONE,” 


“God left him to try him, that he might know all that was 
in bis heart.”—2 CHRoyicies, x xxii, 31. 
Thou knowest my heart, O Father, Lord! 
Omniscient One, wilt thou afford 
Help, when the tempter draweth near, 
And keep me in thy holy fear? 
Without thee, refage bave I none, 
O Father! leave me not alone! 


When favored as the Jewish king, 

To koow thee as the fountain spring 
Of every good, O keep me low, 

And show me where | ougit to go, 
What I should do, what leave ondone; 
O Saviour ! leave me not alone! 


If joy on earth should be my lot, 

I ask, O Lord, forsake me not ; 

Draw near, preserve me from each snare; 
My burdens, help me, Lord, to bear, 

For these to Thee are fully known— 
Then, Father, leave me not alone. 
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And O Thou Holy One above, 

Wilt Thou be near to those I love? 
Anoint their eyes, give them to see 
Their peace consists in serving Thee. 
Flesh of my flesh, bone of my bone, 
O Father! leave not these alone! 


Father, incline thine ear once more, 

Be with the Church the wide world o’er; 
Open the doors of mercy, wide, 

In heaven or earth we've none beside ; 
Draw those who yet no cross bave borne, 
O Father! leave them not alone! 


‘God left him ;” cease we not to pray, 
Life of our life, that Thou wilt stay 
With us forever. What are we 
In life or desth, Lord, without Thee ? 
Ab! when Thy Presence is wi hdrawn, 
Dark is the night and derk the morn, 
Dim is the noontide—Thou hast known 
It all; O leave us not alone! 
Waynesville, Ohio. 


——-  o~wem es 


MY BROTHER. 


I will not ask my neighbor of his creed; 
Nor what he deems of doctrine old or new; 
Nor what the rites bis honest soul may need 
To worship God—the only wise and true; 
Nor what he thinks of the anointed Christ ; 
Nor with what baptism he bas been baptised. 


H. 


Task not what temptations have beset 
His human heart, now eelf-debased and sore ; 
Nor by what way-side weil the Lord he met; 
Nor where was uttered, “ Go and sin no more !” 
Between bis soul, and God, that business lies; 
Not mine to cavil, question or despise. 


I ask not by which name among the rest 
That Christians go by, he is named or known; 
Whether his faith hath ever been “ professed,” 
Or whether proven by his deeds alone; 
So there be Christhood in bim, all is well; 
He is my brother, and in peace we dwell. 


If grace and patience in his actions speak, 
Or fallin words of kindness from his tongne, 
Which raise the fallen, fortify the weak, 
And heal the heart by sorrow rent avd wrung; 
If he give good for i'l, and love for hate— 
Friend of the friendless, poor and desolate— 


I find in him discipleship eo true, 
So full, that nothing further I demand, 
He may be bondman, freeman, Gentile, Jew, 
But we are brethren—walk we hand in hand 
In bis white life let me the Christhood see ; 
It is enough for him, enough for me! 
—Scribner’s. 
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REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTEE OF 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 


The Standing Committee on the Indian 


Concern of Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 


Friendg, report : 

That they have endeavored through the 
past year to give unremitted attention and 
care to the Pawnee Indians whose interests 
are more immediately entrusted to this Yearly 
Meeting, and. in conjunction with committees 
ef the other Yearly Meetings with which we 
co-operate in this interesting concern, to do 
all in our power to protect and promote the 
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interests of all the tribes in the Northern 
superintendency, and to advance thoce In- 
dians in civilization and enlightenment. 

In the Sixth Month last, a sub-committee, 
consisting of two men and two women Friends, 
visited on behalf of the general committee of 
this Yearly Meeting, the Pawnee Reservation, 
in accordance with the understanding with 
the President, previous to our entering upon 
this important and responsible engagement, 
for the purpose of making a careful examina- 
tion of the affairs at the Agency, and report 
whether in their judgment they were con- 
ducted in a way as favorable to the interests 
of the Indians and of the United States Gov- 
ernment, or as wortby of the Society of Friends, 
as they were capable of being administered. 

They were accompanied to the Reservation 
from the City of Omaha by Superintendent 
White. 

The Committee report : 


That there have been erected on the Reser- 
vation since last year, a commodious farm 
house, school-house that will accommodate 
fifty scholars, and two houses for the accom- 
modation of two Indian families each. There 
are about fifteen acres ot land attached to the 
Industrial School, worked as a garden by the 
Indian boys, under the direction of Stacy 
Matlack. The rest of the farming is being 
done by Henry Troth. He has some sixty 
acres in oats, and has planted about one bun- 
dred and twenty-five acres of corn, and a 
quantity of potatoes. No wheat was sown 
this year. The agency was unfortunate in its 
farming operations last year, having had but 
little corn, and the wheat and oats were not 
considered of sufficient value to thresh, but 
they had a good crop of potatoes. The crops 
cultivated by the Indians, were about as good 
as usual. The Indians are farming more this 
year than heretofore. There were 53 children 
attending the Industrial School, and twenty- 
eight at the day school. The children attend- 
ing the day school have made rapid progress 
under the care of Phebe S. Howell, many of 
them being able to read and write, and some 
of them to cypher, all of which has been at- 
tained within the past nine months. These 
pupils are all clothed by the Indian Aid As- 
sociations of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and 
although there isa pretty ample supply of 
goods on hand, there are not sufficient winter 
garments to commence with this fall. 

Phebe S. Howell is untiring in her exertions 
in teaching and otherwise aiding, on behalf 
of the Pawnee children, and it is very desira- 
ble that she and they should be made as com- 
fortable as possible in their interesting posi- 
tions. 

The delegation that visited the Reservation 
appear to have performed their duty faithful- 
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ly, and their report, from which the preced- 


ing information is taken, was very satisfactory 
to the Committee. 


. About the Ist of Ninth month last, Cosme- 
lia Janney, daughter of Asa M. Janney, who, 
during her father’s acting as Agent for the 
Santee Sioux, spent over two years with that 
Tribe, and acquired valuable knowledge of 
the Indian character, entered upon her duties 
as Principal of the Industrial School at the 
Pawnee Agency. A letter recently received 
from reliable authority at the Agency, says: 
“‘ Cosmelia is earnestly at work to better the 
condition of those under her immediate care, 
and endeavoring as far asshe can to aid those 
in the villages. She feels, as we also have 
felt, that the best way to keep the children 
out of mischief is to have their time employed. 
It is so pleasant to have such harmony be- 
tween the schools as there now is.” 


The present Agent having sent to the Presi- 
dent his resignation of the office, to take effect 
at the close of the present year, the affairs of 
the Pawnee Agency after that time will. by 
appointment of the President, upon the united 
recommendation of the Indian Committee of 
this Yearly Meeting, be entrusted to William 
Burgess, of Millville, Columbia County, Penn- 
sylvavia, as Agent. 

From the testimony of those who have long 
known him, as well as from a brief personal 
acquaintance, the Committee believe they 
have been favored to procure the services of 
an intelligent business man, well adapted to 
the responsible, difficult and intricate position 
which he has consented to occupy, and which 
it is his full purpose to endeavor to fill to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

We are informed through a letter from 
Superintendent White, dated the 2\st of this 
month, that during the past year no case of 
assault or personal violence committed by an 
Indian of the Northern Superintendency had 
been reported to his office. Hesays: “If we 
can obtaiu for the Indians equal protection of 
person and property with the citizen, under 
the National and State laws, we will add 
much to their status in the community. At 
present they are subjected to much brutal 
treatment, and their property taken from 
them almost with impunity.” 

In relation to the Pawnees, who are under 
the especial care of this Yearly Meeting, he 
informs us that the Manual Labor Boarding 
School has not, this year, been conducted to 
his entire satisfaction, but measures are being 


taken to promote its more effivient operation. | severally by the Government in building 

“ Funds are now on hand for the erection | houses, purchasing implements of Agriculture, 
of a separate building for sleeping reoms for | and live stock, and in establishing and sup- 
the boys and their farm instructor, also for| porting schools. This gives promise of a 
two additional day-school houses. These! brighter day for these Indians in the early 


buildings will be placed under contract, and 
constructed as soon as the season will admit.” 

“The day school under the care of Phebe 
S. Howell has been well conducted, and is 
very popular with the Skedee band, to which 
most of the scholars belong.” 

“The Pawnees have consented to the sale 
of 50,000 acres of their Reservation lying 
south of the Loupe Fork of the Platte, under 
the provisions of the Act of Congress passed 
last session, and a survey of the same is now 
being made; the proceeds therefrom, it is 
hoped, will be sufficient to settle a part of the 
Tribe upon farms, and assist in breaking up 
their mud lodges and filthy villages. No suc 
cessful raid of the Sioux has been made dur- 
ing the year. I received timely notice of two 
Sioux war parties that started for the Pawnee 
village; both failed of accomplishing their 
hostile purpose.” . 

The account given by Superintendent White 
of the other Indian Tribes in his Superinten- 
dency is satisfactory, and he concludes as fol- 
lows: “ Upon a review of the progress made 
by the Indian Tribes under our care during 
the past year, I think we have cause for en- 
couragement and renewed effort. We must 
not expect to make great changes in their 
habits and customs in a short period of time. 
The work will necessarily be a slow one, and 
require patient and faithful labor. That we 
are acquiring the confidence of the Indians I 
am satisfied, and this is a necessary founda- 
tion for successful labor among them. The 
citizens of the State acknowledge the benefi- 
cial effect of our treatment of this people, aad 
their hostile feeling towards them is lessening 
in consequence.” 

The Committee acting on behalf of the six 
Yearly Meetings of Friends, prepared a Bill, 
at the request of the Secretary of the Interior, 
for the sale, with the consent and concurrence 
of the respective Tribes, of a portion of the 
Re-ervation of the Omaha, Pawnee, Otoe and 
M ssouria, and the Sacand Fox Tribes of In- 
dians, which, with a slight amendwent, was 
passed by Congress at its last session, and has 
become a law. Commissioners have been ap- 
pointed for the appraisement of the lands of 
the Omahas, Pawnees and Sacs and Foxes, in 
accordance with the provisions of the bill, and 
after this is accomplished the Secretary of the 
Interior ‘vill, as soon as practicable, offer the 
lands for sale. The Bill provides that the 
proceeds of such sale shall be expended in 
successive years for improving and fencing 
the farms which have been alloted to them ia 
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future, which is cause of great encouragement, 
and also of thankfulness. 

There is a proviso in this act of Congress 
which prohibits forever the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors upon Jand sold under this Act 
from these Indian Reservations, “ under pain 
of forfeiture of title thereto ;” ‘and notice of 
this provision is to be given in the advertise- 
ment offering the lands for sale. 

Owing to the fact that a portion of one or 
two of the Tracts that the law authorizes to 
be sold, is found to lie partly in the State of 
Kansas, such lands cannot be appraised and 
sold until the Bill is amended, which is 
thought will be done soon after the meeting 
of Congress. 

The progress of civilizing and enlight- 
ening the Indians, is necessarily slow. As 
long ago as the year 1632, Jobn Eliot, a 
minister, educated at Cambridge University, 
England, settled in Roxbury, Massachusetis, 
and becoming acquainted with the Indian 
tribes, with which he was surrounded, he was 
strongly desirous of promoting their interests 
both temporal and eternal. Becoming ac- 
quainted with their language, in 1646 he be- 

an to preach to them; and possessing the 
cot faculty of expressing himself with 
great simplicity, tenderness, and force, he al- 
most immediately gained their attention, and 
soon succeeded in affecting their hearts. 

The first Indian Church established in 
North America, was formed of his converts 
in 1660, at Natick, Massachusetts, where a 
house for worship was erected for its uee. He 
had the happiness before his death, to see 
twenty-four native Indian preachers engaged 
in teaching their countrymen. 

The glorious work so earnestly and nobly 
commenced by this “ Apostle of the Indians,” 
appears not to have been continued long after 
he was removed by death from the field of 
labor; and although there has perhaps been 
no period since, when there have not been 
hearts that were deeply touched with a sense 
of the wrongs and injustice done to these peo- 
ple—(as Wm. Penn and a number of others 
of the Society of Friends, John Heckwelder 
and many others of the Moravians and those 
of other societies) and whoze voices were 
raised in their behalf to plead their cause, 
the condition of the Indians nevertheless, 
until very recently, continued to grow worse ; 
their numbers, by war, disease, and by butch- 
ery, rapidly to diminish, and a loud ery for 
Indian extermination was raised in almost 
every part of our country. Happily, there 
is now a change. The dark cloud that im- 
pended so ominously over this people, threat- 
ening their extinction, has been measurably 
removed, and a brighter prospect is opening 
before them. Voices were raised to plead for 
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them, nt, | Chom, almost sien simultaneously, in many parts 
of our country, signifying as it might seem, 
the rising of a Power fur their deliverance. 

Among those who were engaged in pleading 
the cause of the Indian, no one was more 
able, earnest and devoted, than Henry B. 

Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota, or did more: 
to draw public attention to the wrongs and 
atrocities being practiced upon these people. 

His “Plea for the Red Man,” published in 
the Spring of 1863, and very extensively cir- 
culated among public men, and others of in- 
fluence, throughout the country, was a most 
graphic picture of their wrongs, and the cru- 
clties practised upon them, and an appeal to 
the National Auhtorities that these wrongs 
and cruelties should be redressed. The pub- 
lication of this “ Plea” was very timely, be- 
ing just after the terrible massacre in Minne- 
sota in 1862, which was characterized by 
every species of savage atrocity and barbar- 
ity known to Indian warfare. Neither age 
nor sex was spared. This had been foretold 
by Bishop Whipple, so that what had been 
prophecy was now become history; and de- 
monstrated in his “ Plea” that the fault of all 
this terrible calamity, Jay in the wrongs and 
treachery, and unfaithfulness to treaty stipula- 
tions on the part of the General Government, 

and those to whom the Government had en- 
trusted its active relations with these Indians. 
The public feeling was deeply stirred. A 
joint special committee was appointed by 
Congress in the early spring of 1865, direct- 
ing an inquiry into the condition of Indian 
Tribes, and their treatment by the Civil and 
Military authorities of the United States. 
The report which was published in the winter 
of 1866-67, disclosed an amount of accumu- 
lated wrong and injustice that had been sys- 
tematically practised by officials, apparently 
in Government employ, such as, it is be 
lieved, has never before been practized and 
made known by a civilized government. 


These things, so recently paesed, ought to 
be kept in mind, in order that we may see 
from what we have emerged and be the hetter 
able to judge of and appreciate the advances 
that have been made in the treatment of this 
people, as a ground of encouragement and 
hope for their future. At this early time, 
even, a most remarkable change exists. All 
religious organizations, the most enlightened 
and influential members of every community, 
and the public press very generally, advo- 
cated the extension of kindness, justice and 
good faith to the Indians. President Grant’s 
humane and just policy is seen by this remi- 
niscence to be in marked contrast with that 
of previous administrations, and its influences 
exhibit results highly favorable and encour- 
aging. In the Territory over which the 
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President’s policy has been extended, no In- 
dian war has occurred since this policy com- 
menced. The accounts now frequently pub- 
lished of Indian wars and depredations, and 
regarded as evidence of the failure of Presi- 
dent Grant’s peaceful policy, are with those 
tribes—the wild Indians—who have never 
submitted to come under the humane policy 
of the President, or yielded themselves to the 
protection and care of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

For some time previous to the commence- 
ment of the present administration, the ques- 
tion was strongly agitated whether, owing to 
the difficulty in the Department of the Inte- 
rior and the Indian Bureau, to enforce some 
provisions of treaties and other enactments, 
oft-times producing deleterious delays; it 
would not be better to restore the Indian Bu- 
reau to the War Department, where it for- 
merly was. Among the first acts of the pres- 
ent administration, was to define the jurisdic- 
tion of the departments in regard to the In- 
dians ; placing those who are willing to go 
upon Reservations, and accept the care and 
protection of the Government, under the 
civil authority, exercised through the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. But those tribes and Indi- 
ans that refuse to go upon Reservations or to 
submit to the requirements of the Govern- 
ment, were to be under the military authority, 
exercised through the War Department. This 
arrangement has removed much or all of the 

v difficulty that previously existed. 


(Conclusion next week.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
ELEVENTH MONTH. 
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TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS,|, 30 ‘“ ao 6 ¢ 

ETC. — — 
| 187). 1872. 
Mean temperature of 11th} a 

mo., per Penna. Hospital.../41.00 deg. 41.29 deg. 
Highest point attaioed during 

WOH 5 i cssccccdiasiace @ eesseses 66.00 “ (59.50 * 
Lowest do. _— do. do..|22.00 “ |15.00 “ 
Rain during the month, do...| 4.29 “ | 3.38 in. 
Deatis during the month. | 

being for 4 current weeks 

for 1871 and 5 for 1872...... 1491 1262 
Average of the mean temperature of 

11th month for the past 83 years....... 13.35 deg. 
Highest mean of temp’ture for 11th mo. 

during the past 83 years, 1849. ...... 50.50 “ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 

entire period, 1793, 1827, 1842.......+0 }38.00 ** 
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AUTUMN TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three fall 
months Of 1871......-...s000 ses-eecccetes (54.22 ¢ 
Mean do do 1872..cccccee ecsocesOoe © 


Average of the fall temperatures for 
the past 83 years......cccccccccseersseeeeee(O4, 19 *f 


Highest fall mean occurring during 

that entire period, 1870......see-sseeeee 58.95 
Lowest fall mean occurring during 

that entire period, 1827.......ceseceeeeeee 49,33 % 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1871 1872 

Totals for the first eleven 

months of each year.......... 45.02 in. 47.43 in. 


It will be seen from the above that the mean for 
the month varies but a trifle from that of last year, 
while both the maximum and minimum points are 
considerably lower. The Fall mean is about a de- 
gree and a third aboee that of last year, and we have 
passed through what may be termed a pleasant fall. 
The extreme cold of the last day of the month this 
year was somewhat unusual. 

We are indebted to the record at the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital and the kindness of its custodians for 
information on this point going back as far as 1838 
inclusive, and below we give every day from that 
time to the present, when, during any Eleventh 
month, the mercury dropped to 20 degrees and be- 
low, Viz. : 


Eleventh month, 24th, 1838, 20 deg. 
“ 25th, 14 
“ 26th, 15 
“ 29th, 20 
“ 26th, 1839, 16 
u“ 27th, 19 
“ 28th, 1842, 18 
“ 29th, 18 
“ 29:h, 1872, 18 
“ 30th, 15 


From which it will be seen that during a period 
of thirty-four years as low a temperature has beea 
experienced only twice ! 

At Chicago, it was still more severe—on the 
29th the mercury beiog two degrees below zero. On 
the same duy, in some parts of New York State, 
snow fell to a depth of several inches, while as 
early as the 15th, we had the following from Buffalo: 
‘* Western trains on the Lake Shore road are all 
ten to fifteen bours behind time. The trains that 
left this city last night were stuck in the snow on 
this division of the road. The wind is blowing 
heavily. Shipping disasters are reported, but no 
particulars have yet been received.” 

On or about the 17th, we had news of an earth- 
quake at Concord, N. H. Shocks were also felt at 
Coutoovook, Wamer and Laconia. 

Returning to our own locality, the marked de- 
crease in the number of deaths for the past two 
weeks, as com»ared with last year, is especially 
gratifying, viz.: 


1871. 1872, 
Tenth mo., 1220 976 ) Computing four weeks 
Eleventh “ 1491 1001* foreach month, 


*Note—This number is obtained by deducting the 
fifth week, viz., 262 from the recorded number. 


J. M. Exuis. 
Philada. 12th mo, 3d, 1872. 


—_—_-<0r—-—__—— 


LET our repentance be a lively will, a firm 
resolution. Complaints and mourning over 
past errors avail nothing. 








eee ~~ 
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FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


A lecture before the Lyceum will be delivered by 
Cyrus Chambers, jr.,on Third day evening next, 17th 
jostant, at 7} o’clock, in the Central Buildiog, Race 
Street Meeting-house, up stairs. The “Golden 
Miniature Engine,” weighing lees than balf an 
‘ounce will be exhibited, several small boilers ex- 
ploded, and other pleasing and instructive experi- 
ments performed illustrating the peculiar properties 
of steam. 

Those desiring to spend an evening pleasantly 
and profitably are invited to attend. 

Anna B. Carrot, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


In accordance with the recommendation of the 
late General Conference an association bas been or- 
ganized with this title to embrace all First-day 
Schools, Bible and Reading Classes, etc., etc. with- 
in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, with a view to 
combine all the reports of its branches into one 
and forwarding it to the Philadelphia Association, 
and also with a view to a more frequent comming- 
ling of those interested for the consideration of sub- 
jects connected with the movement. 

The First Monthly Meeting of the “Union” will 
be held on Fifth-day evening next, 12th month 19th, 
at Girard Avenue Meeting-house, at 7} o’clock. Bu- 
siness to be entered upon at 8 o'clock, precisely. 

All interested in the cause are iavited. 

Crement M. Bipot, Clerk, pro tem. 


LECTURE. 


Dr. Mablon M. Walker will lecture before the Mu- 
tual Aid Association of Friends on Second-day 
evening, 16:h instant, at 8 o’clock, in the Monthly 
Meeting Room, Race Street Meeting-house. Sub- 
ject: ‘Star fishes and Shells.” 

These meetings are open for the attendance of any 
who feel so inclined. 

ALFRED Moorr, Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


THE pressing need of a store where Friends’ 
Books, School Books, and other suitable literature 
may be procured has long been felt. It is proposed 
to supply this need by establishing one on a stock 
basis, a.d to connect therewith the sale of Sta- 
tiovery and other suitable articles. 

Such a store, if successful, may also become a 
centre where a publication office and other offices 
connected with the interests of the Society may be 
located, thus contributing to the convenience of 
Friends. 

To consider the practicability of establishing such 
a@ store, a meeting has been appointed for Sixth-day 
evening, 12th month 13, 1872, at 7} o’clock, in the 
Monthly M-eting-room of Race Street Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia. The general attendance of all who 
feel interested is particularly requested. 

—_———e-s0P-o— —_—_ 
ITEMS. 

Mary Farrrax Somervitie, the celebrated scien- 
tific writer, who died at Rome, November 30th, was 
born in Scotland, December 26ch, 1780, and had, 
therefore, nearly completed her ninety-second year. 
She was the daughter of Sir William George Fair- 
fax, and in 1804 married Captain James Grieg, a 
Scotchman in the Russian service, who, being fond 
of mataematics and general science, developed the 
wonderful sbilities of bis wife in those branches. 
Captain Grieg died in 1806, and his widow, in 1812, 
married Dr. William Somerville, of Edinburgh. Her 


experiments on the magnetic influences of the vio- 
let rays of the solar spect: um first made Mrs. Somer- 
ville generally known, and her scientific researches 
introduced ber to Lord Brougham, at whose sugges- 
tion she translated and prepared a condensed sum- 
mary of Laplace’s “ Méchanique Céleste,” under the 
tile of “Mechanism of the Heavens,” which was 
published in 1831. To this work succeeded her 
treatise on “The Connection of the Physical Sci- 
encee,” which was published in 1834, and which has 
passed through nine editions in England, and has 
been translated into s¢veral of the languages in Eu- 
rope. In 1848 she published her ‘‘ Physics! Geogra- 
pby,” which has passed through four editions, and 
has been translated into Italian. In 1835 Mrs. Som- 
erville was elected an honorary member of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, and during the course 
of a lorg life, she received, among other acknowl- 
edgements of her literary services, a pension of 
$1,500 a year from the British Government. During 
the latter years of her life, Mrs. Somerville, with ber 
duughter, resided at Rome, where, at the advanced 
age of ninety-one, she was in the enjoyment of alt 
her faculties, and was engaged in pursuing with 
great vigor her investigations in transcendental 
mathematics.— Ledger. 


Paper Can Wuerrts.—The American Paper Car 
Wheel Company, at Pittsford, Vt., manufacture R. 
M. Allen’s patent paper car wheels, which are com- 
ing in'o use quite largely. They are now in use on 
some of the Pullman palace cars, and are said to 
give perfect satisfaction. They are more expensive 
than the common wheel, but it is claimed that they 
will wear longer, injure the track less, and run with 
less noise and jar, than any other kind. They are 
manufactured by bringing a pressure of 350 tons 
upon sheets of common straw paper, which forces 
them into 8 compsxct mass which is then turned per- 
fectly reund; and the hub is forced into a bole in 
the center, this requiring a pressure of 25 tons. The 
tire is of steel and has a one-quarter inch bevel 
upon its inner edge, thus allowing the paper filling 
to be forced in, 250 tons’ pressure being required 
in the process, Two iron plates, one upon each 
side of the paper, are bolted together, which pre- 
vents the possibility of the fillings coming out. The 
tire resis upon the paper only, and partakes of its 
elasticity.— Sci. American. 


In the average height of mountain ranges, Switzer- 
land does not compsre with Colorado, or, for that 
matter, with any Western Territory. The mean 
height of the Alps is from 8000 to 9000 feet above 
the sea, The mean height of the Rocky Mountains 
is from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. This is the mean height 
of the immense continental sweep of the Cordillera 
de la Sierra Madre. It is probable that the average 
height in Colorado, which is the table-land of the 
continent, will appreach very nearly to 12,000 feet. 


Metgeoric Disphay —Rear Admiral B. F. Sands, 
Superintendent of the United States Observatory, 
at Washington, D. C., reports that, on the night of 
November 27th, between six and ten o'clock, there 
were seven hundred and twenty meteors observed 
by officers cf the institution. Jt is believed, bow- 
ever, that over three thousand fell, but escaped the 
attention of the observers. The meteors were of 
the fourth magnitude, and were genetally of a faint 
blue, though some of the larger were r-ddisb. The 
tracks were short, not exceeding from four to six 
degrees, and the average time of flight was about 
two-tenths of a second. This display is declared 
to be a very remarkable one, and the rediant point 
seemed to indicate that the meteors were moving in 
the orbit of Blein’s comet. 
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ASSETS OVER $1,400,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





The business of this Company for 1871 was larger than for any previous year. With 
the increasing popularity of the Company among all classes, it is reasonable to expect 
a still larger addition to its business during 1872. The severe scrutiny to which the 
entire business of Life Insurance has recently been subjected, has resulted ir the Provident 
securing a higher place in public confidence and favor. 2 

Additional agents are wanted in the East and West. Applications can be made direct 
tu the Home Office. Intelligent, energetic Friends will be well compensated for their efforts 
to promote the interests of the Company. ‘The services of those who can devote their whole 
time to the bu-ivess preferred, but arrangements would be made with those who have some 
vther business, to devote part of their time to securing applications. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 





-- — 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 





Journal! of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00 
Journal of John Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new edition, witb 
Whittier’s Introduction, $1.50. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.26 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works 
of Isaac Penington, 4 vols., $5. History of Delaware Co., Pa., $3.00. 
Thos. Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. “‘The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts adosen. Dissertation 
op the Christian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50 cts. Young 
Yriends’ Manval, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 50c. 

Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s Address to the Clergy, 
40c Karly Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
f6c. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25e. Tour to West 
Indies. R. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40c. Friends’ 
Discipline, 40c. Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8. . J., 


lbc Vital Religion, by 8. M. J..10c. The Christian Casket, | 


by Ezra Michener.30c. Nanny’e Christmas, 80c, On the Moun- 
tain, 20c. “Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, 75c. 


Questions on the Old Testament, and Questions on the New 


Testament. 7 aTeacher. Each 25 cts. 
“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 
Bible and Testament, one vol, 60 cts. 


Divisions in the Society of Friends, by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 
About 20 per cent. additional, when sent msg 
Marazace Curriricatss, Vine Parchment, in boxes, $4.00. 
Photograph Likeness (fv: simile autograph attached) of John 

Comly, at 25c, 50c and $1 
34 71 IYHN COMLY. 144 N Rewenth o& 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
_ All goods guaranteed to be as represented. _ 














PLAIN BONNETS. 


MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removsgp | 


| 
| 
re ul 
| 
! 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the lst session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 24 session of 13 
weeks on lst mo. 7th 1873, and 3d session of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 

|in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
Custries, is $150.00. Por catalogue containing full 


— apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. 


| Norny’s Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 
For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
' Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
| Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
| being air-tight. Kitber as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
| fruit butter or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
| in beauty and taste than any process in the world 

| Elegant samples from two to three years old can be 
| seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds of 


~~ | testimonials from all parts of the country, endorsing 


the Powder. It is cheap, healthy and reliable, and 
|the fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned 
| sugar preserves. Une box, costing 50 cts., preserves 
| 40 quarts or 60 Ibs. of pared fruit. Sold by drug- 
| gists and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A lib- 
| eral discount by the dozen. 

ZANE, NORNY & Cv., 

736 N. 2d St., Philada. 


BINDINC, 


Persons wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or other 


from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., | binding done, in neat durable styles, can have it 
above Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made | attended to at this office, No. 144 N. 7th St. 


ed 
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OFFICE AND ) SALESROOMS, 
No. 1318 Chestnut Street. 


THE 
AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 


GAucational. 


oer er ercerer eres ares eee 


MAPLEWOOD INST ITUTE, 
Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 

Expenzes $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 


Pierce Hoopes, Barclay Knight, 
Ellwood Michener, David Ferris, 

Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 


For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


Sanpy Sprina, Mp., 2d mo. 22d, 1872. 

It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the school conducted by Milton 
Jackson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

I know of no schoo! where a better opportunity is 
afforded for acquiring an English, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 























is now acknowledged to be the only COMPLETE 





_ 31-tfo BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. | SEWING MACHINE. 
“BAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI- It is the only Machine that will work 
TUTE. BUTTON HOLE, 


Epwarp H. Cook, A. B , Principal. 
Puese A. CorNeLt, Preceptor. 
Eunice Nicuois, Assistant. 

This Institution, a boarding and day achool for 
both sexes, under the care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Winter 
term of twelve weeks the 8th day of lst mo., 1873. 

Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $60. 

For catalogues and full particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CO, PA. 


This Institution for both sexes will re-open 9tb 
mo. 3d, 1872. 


and besides this novel feature it will do all other 
kinds of FAMILY SEWING. 

It works easily, quickly and quietly. 

The AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE has been 
GREATLY IMPROVED within the last three years, 
and it now stands the best and only complete sew- 
ing machine before the Public. 

Call and examine. Sold on easy and liberal terms. 
Office and Salesrooms, No. 1318 Chestout St 3m. 


L. & RL. “TYSON, 
No. 249 S. Eveventa Street, 


Have on hand a good assortment of staPLe TRIM- 
MINGS, linings and a variety of yarns and zephyrs. 
Also a good assortment of fine knit goods always on 
band and made to order. Woot, Frencnr and all 
other waddings. Friend’s book muslin handkerchiefs 
and materials for caps. Friend’s caps made to 


For catalogue, &€., address a cee 
EDWARD H. H. MAGILL, President. J08. B, HANCOCK, mana Poae, 








MILES KING 
HANOOOK, KING & FOGG, 
No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRIOKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &e. 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, | 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North 10th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets 8 ready t made. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
S. C. Cotuins, M. A., Principal. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 
9th mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINCOTT, Superintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 


Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. SHortuper, A. M., Graduate of Har- 
vard University, Principal. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. bo., PA. 


The limited number of bourding pupils received a 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- E. M Cc cM i LLI N, 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers t..e whole expense. MILLIN E R WZ 
Please send for our new Circular. 9 


GEO. GILBERT, Privcipal. No, 1038, Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, 








